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FOREWORD 


In  keeping  with  the  promise 
made  in  the  November  issue  of  the  Stylus,  that  the  scope 
and  value  of  the  Adelman  collection  would  be  given  a  more 
complete  notation,  we  have  at  long  last  dedicated  to 
Francis  Thompson  the  present  issue  of  the  Stylus. 

Human  creation,  unlike  the  divine,  is  a  laborious  task. 
Yet  the  poem  or  statue  or  painting,  as  it  appears  in  its 
perfect  completion  seldom,  if  ever,  reveals  the  labor  limae 
— which  is  a  “labor  amoris” — that  the  finished  work  suf¬ 
fered  in  its  travail.  It  is  recounted  of  Alfred  Noyes, — 
whose  poetry  has  been  damned  by  the  critics  with  the  word 
“too  facile” — that  one  short  poem  of  a  mere  handful  of 
quatrains  was  written  and  rewritten  nearly  2000  times 
before  his  critics  were  to  see  and  condemn  it. 

This  memorial  might  be  titled  “The  Workshop  of 
Thompson.”  It  pictures  in  a  brief,  though  compendious, 
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view  the  poet  at  work  as  he  fashioned  and  tempered  the 
swords  of  his  song.  It  reveals  the  workshop — London — 
and  the  triple  forges  whereon  he  wrought — poverty,  pain, 
faith.  The  corrections  and  deletions  disclose  the  thoughts 
that  ran  through  his  mind  as  he  toiled;  the  letters,  some 
of  his  sorrows;  the  essays,  his  hopes  and  ideals.  This 
memorial  hopes  to  satisfy  in  part  that  curious  and  strange 
desire  which  all  of  us  have,  that  we  want  to  see  behind  or 
within  the  work  of  art,  to  watch  the  delicate  moods  as 
they  cloud  or  smooth  the  brow  of  the  artist.  That  Michael 
Angelo,  when  he  finished  his  work,  struck  the  statue  of 
Moses  with  his  hammer  and  cried  “Speak” — this  adds 
nothing  to  the  work  itself  but  it  adds  much  to  our  interest 
and  our  appreciation  of  it. 

Likewise  when  we  have  seen  the  changes  that  time  or 
a  new  inspiration  have  made  in  the  poems  of  Francis 
Thompson  our  appreciation  of  the  finished  work  is  not 
lessened.  Rather  we  realize  more  keenly  the  bitter  pain 
and  the  exhausting  effort  Thompson  did  not  shirk  from 
suffering  that  he,  too,  might  be  ranked  among  the 

“World  makers  and  world  forsakers.” 

This  has  been  our  desire;  this  our  end  and  purpose 
in  dedicating  to  the  poet  this  last  issue  of  the  Stylus.  We 
feel  that  in  so  doing  we  have  in  nothing  dimmed  the  lustre 
of  his  name,  but  that  we  may  have  revealed  a  little  of 
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the  humanity  of  Francis  Thompson,  who,  though  he  suf¬ 
fered  much  and  in  suffering  learned  the  secrets  of  the 
human  heart,  has  strangely  not  been  known  primarily  for 
his  humanness. 

May  he  in  the  “nurseries  of  heaven”  speak  for  us — who 
are  songless. 
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Hitherto  unpublished  reviews 

1.  On  Ernest  Dowson's  “Poems'7 

2.  On  “The  Church  end  Kindness  to  Animals 


by  Francis  Thompson 


Review  of  Ernest  Dowson*s 'Poem 

by  Francis  Thompson 

X  HIS  TASTEFULLY  PRODUCED  VOLUME 
contains  the  slight  work  of  a  frail  and  (in  an  artistic  sense)  faint 
minor  poet.  The  four  drawings  by  Aubrey  Beardsley  were 
originally  made  for  and  published  with  “The  Pierrot  of  the 
Minute,”  which  they  again  illustrate.  Besides  Mr.  Rothenstein’s 

t 

characteristic  portrait  of  the  author,  the  book  has  the  advantage 
of  a  sympathetic  memoir  by  Mr.  Arthur  Symons,  himself  a  poet, 
a  friend  and  appreciator  of  the  poet  he  commemorates.  To  the 
few  who  share  his  interest  in  Dowson,  this  volume  will  be  a  wel¬ 
come  gift. 

Dowson  was  a  melancholy  example  of  the  decadent  and  (com¬ 
mercially)  unsuccessful  young  poet, — an  example  more  French 
than  English.  He  has  more  affinity  with  the  Quartier  Latin  than 
with  Grub  Street,  with  Verlaine  than  with  Keats  or  even  Savage, 
that  eighteenth  century  decadent.  The  French  influence  was  an 
evil  thing  in  his  career ;  though  be  it  said  that  with  him,  at  least, 
it  was  no  affectation,  but  the  natural  result  of  an  early  foreign 
up-bringing.  Partly  through  native  trends  and  affinities,  partly 
(one  fears)  through  the  influence  of  a  morbid  Parisian  tradition 
on  an  impressionable  and  imitative  nature,  he  transplanted  to  the 
brutal  atmosphere  of  the  East  End  the  worst  follies  associated 
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with  the  literary  cafes  of  Montmartre;  from  the  haschisch  of 
Baudelaire  to  the  alcoholism  of  Verlaine.  So  he  prematurely 
broke  to  pieces  a  fragile  body  and  more  fragile  genius.  A  painful 
story,  which  we  leave  to  be  read  in  Mr.  Symons’  memoir. 

He  wrote  prose,  which  does  not  here  concern  us ;  and  verse, 
with  which  alone  we  have  to  do.  Swinburne  influenced  him,  and 
Verlaine  clearly  yet  more,  with  the  later  modern  French  poets  at 
large.  But  if,  in  substance  and  spirit,  Verlaine  be  writ  large  on 
his  work,  it  is  not  Verlaine’s  manner  that  he  seems  to  us  to  have 
attained.  We  are  reminded  much  more,  in  that  respect,  of  le 
divin  Theo  and  £manux  et  Camees.  The  dainty  sense  of  form,  the 
diction  delicately  cut  and  graven,  rather  than  (like  Verlaine’s 
and  our  own  supreme  lyrists’)  condensing  from  the  emotion 
inevitably  and  freshly  as  dew;  these  features  suggest  Gautier 
or  Gallic  lyrism  in  general,  not  the  spontaneous  fluidity  which 
Verlaine  shares  with  so  utterly  different  a  lyrist  as  Hugo.  It  is 
the  contrast  between  Greek  artistry,  reliant  on  the  sculpturesque 
or  architectural  elements  of  form  and  structure;  and  Gothic  or 
Celtic  poetry,  rooted  in  a  peculiar  spiritual  intimacy,  which  we 
Goths  distinctively  recognize  as  poetry,  and  of  which  there  are 
but  the  rarest  examples  in  the  classic  poets  (by  “classic”  meaning 
Greek  and  Latin).  The  French,  as  a  nation,  are  classic  and 
artistic  rather  than  purely  poetic.  But  Verlaine,  with  all  his 
nation’s  instinct  for  external  symmetry,  had  at  his  best  the  spir¬ 
itual  intimacy,  both  in  substance  and  style,  which  is  un-Greek 
and  un-Gallic.  Dowson,  enamoured  of  Verlaine  as  an  ideal,  and 
evidently  suggesting  him  in  substance,  is  too  natively  Gallic  to 
recall  him  in  style.  Paradox  though  it  seem,  with  his  devout 
endeavor  he  might  have  come  nearer  Verlaine  had  he  been  more 
English. 
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As  it  is,  we  have  an  admirable  symmetry,  a  chosen  and  con¬ 
scious  diction,  with  a  too  conscious  defect  of  absolute  inspira¬ 
tional  power.  Not  that  Dowson  was  insincere,  despite  a  mor¬ 
bidity  which  courted  the  suspicion  of  resolved  imitativeness.  So 
many  modern  poets  have  professed  a  Parisian  morbidity  at 
second  hand  that  the  thing  is  suspect.  But  here  it  was  the  too 
sincere  outcome  of  a  life  influenced  by  what  to  him  was  a 
compatriot-atmosphere.  Derivative  he  was  in  his  morbidity; 
but  as  a  Parisian  poet  might  be.  Nevertheless,  this  derivative¬ 
ness  condemns  him,  as  it  would  a  French  writer,  to  the  minor 
ranks.  The  major  poet  moulds  more  than  he  is  moulded  by  his 
environment.  And  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  most  accom¬ 
plished  morbidity  can  survive  the  supreme  test  of  time.  In  the 
long  run  sanity  endures;  the  finest  art  goes  under  if  it  be  per¬ 
verse  and  perverted  art,  though  for  a  while  it  may  create  a  life 
under  the  ribs  of  death. 

Yet,  with  this  great  doubt,  Ernest  Dowson’s  work  makes  a 
present  and  delicate  appeal  to  a  generation  itself  sick  of  many 
ills.  Not  always  of  special  originality  or  individuality,  it  is 
always  dainty  in  form,  finished  in  diction,  and  perfect  in  literary 
taste,  with  a  sensitive  avoidance  of  violence  or  exaggeration. 
Sensitiveness,  indeed,  is  the  precise  word  one  would  choose  to 
indicate  its  leading  quality.  Not  strong  in  imagination,  emotion 
or  even  fancy — lacking  strength  of  any  kind — it  is  always  sensi¬ 
tive,  responsive  to  the  half-tones  of  emotion.  It  is  altogether 
poetry  of  feeling,  one  might  well-nigh  say  of  a  single  feeling  or 
cast  of  feeling.  Regret — the  pathos  of  lost  virtue,  lost  or  at  least 
ineffectual  love,  lost  opportunities,  lost  virginalness  in  an  aesthetic 
no  less  than  ethical  sense — informs  these  lyrics  in  monotone.  An 
ineffectual  regret,  with  not  even  a  desire  to  regain  what  is  lost,  or 


a  hope  to  attain  effectual  love.  Inevitably,  then,  somewhat  in¬ 
effectual  (which  is  another  matter  from  ineffective)  poetry;  for 
it  is  the  poetry  of  disillusion.  Read  in  bulk,  the  constant  wail 
of  regret  and  unsatisfied  satiety  becomes  weak  and  weariful.  But 
in  single  lyrics,  when  he  touches  his  best,  it  has  a  frail  and 
mournful  charm. 

This  comes  partly  of  a  temperamental  sweetness,  which  Mr. 
Symons  noted  also  in  his  converse.  And  partly  it  is  the  entire 
classic  grace,  form,  and  sufficiency,  the  avoidance  of  the  too  much. 
His  best,  Mr.  Symons  thinks,  is  the  poem  with  the  refrain,  “I 
have  been  faithful  to  thee,  Cynara,  in  my  fashion.”  Remem¬ 
bered  love  makes  hollow  present  infidelities — that  is  the  theme 
of  it.  Unwholesome,  wistfully  cynical,  like  the  bulk  of  these 
lyrics,  it  is  perfect  in  workmanship  and  a  dainty  symmetry  con¬ 
trasting  with  its  sincere  bitterness  of  regret.  Mr.  Symons,  we 
think,  is  right.  But  in  the  superlatives  of  his  praise  we  cannot 
join.  Its  grace,  like  that  of  all  Dowson’s  poetry,  is  too  hectic 
for  supreme  praise :  nor  has  it  the  strange  and  penetrating  power 
that  makes  Poe’s  “To  Annie”  haunting  despite  its  opium- 
delirium.  “This  also  is  vanity”  Dowson  sings  in  many  poems  of 
a  frail  grace,  sweetness,  and  slender  completion  of  form.  But 
the  central  defect  of  power  keeps  him  still  a  lesser  poet — a  poet 
of  the  bitten  apple,  without  the  core  of  fire  which  made  Rossetti, 
for  instance,  far  more  than  a  lesser  poet.  And  then,  too,  unlike 
Rossetti,  he  has  no  brain,  but  just  pure  feminine  sensibility. 
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Review  of  The  Church  and 
Kindness  to  Animals 

by  Francis  Thompson 


j  HIS  VOLUME  IS  A  COMPILATION - A 

kind  of  anthology,  intended  to  show  indirectly  the  mind  of  the 
Church  regarding  animals,  by  illustrating  the  spirit  of  the  Saints, 
its  most  authentic  exponents,  in  their  relations  with  the  lower 
creatures  of  God.  For  such  a  purpose,  the  author  has  not 
thought  necessary  to  keep  within  the  limits  of  what  may  be  held 
evidentially  established:  she  has  freely  included  legend  no  less 
than  attested  instances.  Legend  not  only  reveals  the  spirit  of 
the  Catholic  faithful  among  whom  it  was  believed  and  beloved, 
but  often  reveals  also  the  spirit  of  the  Saint  about  whom  it  was 
cherished  more  intimately  than  the  attested  detail  of  his  life. 
Our  knowledge  of  the  Franciscan  spirit  would  be  the  poorer 
were  the  Fioretti  robbed  of  their  legendary  element.  This  book, 
then,  casts  a  wide  net:  the  most  varied  sources  are  laid  under 
contribution  for  stories  of  Saints  the  most  various,  from  those 
known  by  every  Catholic  to  those  whose  names  themselves  sound 
almost  a  legend, — wild  sea-fowl  of  the  early  Church  who  built 
their  holy  nests  in  the  clifts  of  the  desolate  isles  roughening  the 
Northern  seas,  cave-dwellers  who  took  their  sacred  prey  in 
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Gothic  or  Sarmatian  fastnesses  the  very  names  of  which  are 
shaggy  to  our  inward  ear.  It  is  an  interesting  collection,  full  of 
anecdotes  which  have  a  common  fragrance  of  simple  charity: 
If  we  were  to  find  fault  with  it,  it  would  merely  be  that  the  desire 
for  completeness  has  caused  the  occasional  insertion  of  an  ex¬ 
tract  too  fragmentary  and  trifling — a  three-line  record,  perhaps, 
that  a  given  Saint  was  kind  to  animals,  and  no  more.  Also,  that 
the  system  of  reference  to  the  author’s  sources  is  sometimes  a 
little  vague  of  application.  “Animals,”  we  may  remark,  in  the 
present  volume  is  used  to  cover  fish,  birds,  and  pretty  near 
everything  that  lives  and  has  locomotion.  Nor  is  the  book  abso¬ 
lutely  confined  to  illustrations  from  the  practice  of  the  Saints. 
It  opens  with  the  big  artillery  of  the  Bishop  of  Nismes  and  Pope 
Pius  V.  directed  against  bull-fights,  and  closes  with  the  pro¬ 
nouncements  of  Cardinal  Manning  and  other  (chiefly)  English- 
speaking  Catholic  ecclesiastics  on  the  general  question. 

Yet  it  is  to  that  practice  of  the  Saints  we  must  mainly  look 
for  exposition  of  the  Catholic  attitude.  The  official  Church,  so 
far  as  it  can  be  said  to  have  spoken  on  the  vexed  theme  of  man’s 
relation  to  lower  creatures,  has  cautiously  limited  itself  to  point¬ 
ing  out  the  essential  theological  teaching  affecting  the  question. 
It  has  need  for  caution.  The  advocates  of  animals  include  many 
minds  with  varying  views  and  motives.  One  influential  section 
obviously  seeks  to  equalize  man  and  the  animals  in  regard  to  the 
possession — or  lack — of  soul;  often  leaning  towards  the  Hindu 
view.  To  the  moderate  mind  it  seems  clear  that  the  taking  of 
animal  life  is  a  necessity.  The  opposite  view,  it  appears  to  us, 
logically  involves  the  infamy  of  all  germicides,  and  the  abomi¬ 
nableness  of  murdering  innocent  microbes  only  seeking  for  a  liv¬ 
ing.  The  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number  obliges  man  to 
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give  place  to  the  microbe ;  who,  on  any  true  principle  of  univer¬ 
sal  suffrage,  would  outvote  him  every  time.  But  if  he  may  inflict 
death  for  his  own  advantage,  why  not  for  his  own  advantage  the 
lesser  evil  of  pain?  Obviously,  it  should  seem,  in  these  matters 
man  is  reduced  to  a  practical  compromise,  as  wise  and  forbearing 
as  his  wisdom  may  contrive.  None  the  less,  if  he  takes  up  a 
lordship  of  life  and  death,  of  pain  and  happiness,  over  these 
creatures  committed  to  his  rule,  surely  he  therewith  assumes 
duties  towards  the  ruled,  even  as  he  looks  to  God  for  a  merciful 
care  of  his  life  and  death.  As  his  control  is  less,  so  no  doubt  his 
duties  are  less  and  less  defined ;  but  they  must  be  there  for  the 
searching.  Hitherto,  we  fear,  he  has  done  very  much  as  he  felt 
inclined.  The  gentle  man  was  gentle :  the  hasty  man,  who  might 
refrain  from  striking  his  servant,  made  no  scruple  of  kicking  his 

dog. 

This  book  is  a  practical  protest  against  such  unthinkingness 
of  man,  even  more  than  against  downright  barbarity.  It  lets 
you  into  a  beautiful  world,  a  world  of  good  fairies,  so  to  speak ; 
whose  store  of  love,  too  full  to  be  bounded  by  man,  rains  over 
upon  all  creatures  God  has  made;  who  are  ever  kindling  little 
fires  of  tenderness  all  over  a  blusterous  world,  with  great  patience 
towards  the  rough  and  heedless  breadth  that  blows  them  out 
again.  St.  Philip  Neri,  says  Cardinal  Newman,  “had  great  diffi¬ 
culty  in  keeping  himself  cool”  at  the  sight  of  a  butcher  wounding 
a  dog ;  and  if  a  bird  came  into  the  room,  would  have  the  window 
open  lest  it  should  be  caught.  There  follows  Newman’s  prayer 
to  “love  all  God’s  works  for  God’s  sake.”  Numerous  are  the 
bird-stories  in  the  volume ;  of  Saint  after  Saint  we  are  told  how 
he  would  set  free  caged  or  trapped  birds.  There  is  one  story 
where  such  an  act  was  followed  by  as  charming  a  repentance. 
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Blessed  Gerard  of  Majella  set  free  the  bird  of  a  little  boy  he 
was  visiting,  “after  having  caressed  it.”  The  small  boy,  of 
course,  set  up  loud  lamentation — small  boys  are  slow  to  ap¬ 
preciate  the  saintly  standpoint.  Gerard  went  at  once  to  the 
window :  “Return,  return,  little  bird,  because  the  child  is  crying.” 
And  the  bird  came  back  to  his  hand,  whence  it  was  re-delivered 
to  its  childish  master.  Saint  Bernard  would,  by  the  sign  of  the 
cross,  save  a  hare  almost  in  the  jaws  of  the  dogs;  and  (utterly 
destitute  of  the  fine  old  sporting  instinct ! )  tell  the  hunters  that 
they  would  take  no  prey  while  he  was  there.  But  it  needs  not 
a  Saint  to  feel  compassion  for  trapped  and  uncarnivorous  crea¬ 
tures.  One  remembers  how  deep-hearted  rough  old  Johnson  set 
free  the  hare  caught  in  his  host’s  garden,  allowing  it  to  speed 
its  flight ;  and  met  complaint  by  solemnly  arguing  that  the  hare 
had  put  itself  under  the  owner’s  protection  by  entering  his  garden, 
and  was  entitled  to  the  rights  of  hospitality.  There  are  many 
now  who  would  sympathize  with  the  great  Anselm  of  Canterbury, 
when  the  boys  he  was  training  set  the  dogs  on  a  hare.  It  fled 
under  the  belly  of  his  horse,  where  the  dogs  surrounded  it,  with¬ 
out  daring  to  attack  it;  and  the  hunters  laughed  in  joy  of  the 
anticipated  capture.  Anselm  burst  into  tears.  “Ha !  you  laugh,” 
he  said,  “but  the  poor  animal  does  not.”  And  bidding  them  call 
off  the  dogs  he  rode  on,  while  the  hare  ran  free.  It  is  more  diffi¬ 
cult  to  emulate  the  feeling  of  the  Ven.  Joseph  of  Anchieta,  who 
threw  bananas  to  the  panthers  that  prowled  round  his  prayers; 

or  Blessed  Torello  of  Poppi,  who  replied  to  the  wonder  expressed 
that  a  solitary  man  should  consume  so  much  provisions:  “It  is 
true  I  live  alone;  but  a  friend  of  mine  who  has  a  large  appetite 
will  be  here  directly,  for  he  has  only  gone  out  into  the  wood.” 
The  bearer  of  the  food  hid  himself  to  watch,  and  the  gentleman 
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with  the  large  appetite  presently  arrived  howling — being  indeed  a 
wolf.  Torello  opened  the  door  and  gave  it  the  meat ;  after  which 
the  wolf  put  its  paws  on  his  shoulders  and  licked  him  like  a  dog. 
It  was  dismissed  with  charge  to  hurt  no  one  so  far  as  the  Abbey 
bell  could  be  heard.  Still  more  difficult  were  it  for  many  irri¬ 
tated  Londoners  this  last  summer  to  follow  St.  Rose  of  Lima  in 
her  wrath  with  a  sister-Saint  for  “killing  her  guests” — gnats,  no 
less,  or  probably  mosquitoes.  The  other  Saint  observed  that  the 
guest  had  too  much  of  her  blood  for  friendliness;  but  St.  Rose 
promised  that  if  she  would  not  hurt  the  gnats,  the  gnats  should 
not  hurt  her — a  compact  faithfully  kept,  it  is  said!  These  are 
examples  more  possible  of  admiration  than  imitation.  But  the 
book  is  filled  with  examples  capable  of  both.  Nothing  is  per¬ 
haps  more  noteworthy  than  the  unanimous  dislike  of  these  Saints 
for  sport-killing  as  an  amusement,  which  we  English  carry  almost 
into  a  vice.  To  hunt  for  pastime  when  it  is  no  longer  needful  to 

hunt  for  a  living,  seems  to  some  of  us  a  barbarism  well  meriting 

\ 

their  dislike.  Many  of  the  most  charming  stories  in  the  book 
concern  it,  notably  those  of  St.  Joseph  of  Cupertino,  a  lover  of 
animals  par  excellence  and  after  the  heart  of  St.  Francis.  Be¬ 
yond  the  line  of  sport  lie  such  “pastimes”  as  baiting  of  animals : 
and  here  the  Church  herself  has  spoken  through  her  Head.  The 
Bull  of  St.  Pius,  is  given  entire — a  Bull  which  tossed  bull¬ 
fights  “most  emphatic,”  and  declared  all  who  attended  them 
worthy  of  the  censure  of  the  Church.  It  was  as  little  heeded  as 
Papal  remonstrances  against  the  Spanish  Inquisition.  But  how 
many  know  of  its  issue?  This,  in  fine,  is  a  book  to  be  read,  a 
book  to  make  Catholics  reflect;  a  book  to  stimulate  them  that 
they  shall  not  be  hindmost  in  the  movement  for  bringing  man 
to  a  consciousness  that  charity  does  not  end  with  his  fellow-man. 
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The  man,  in  truth,  who  excuses  apathy  towards  the  sufferings  of 
brutes  on  the  ground  that  there  is  so  much  human  misery  needing 
relief,  is  probably  a  man  who  does  not  work  himself  to  death  in 
the  cause  of  humanity.  Let  us  add,  in  conclusion,  that  the  con¬ 
nection  between  sanctity  and  kindness  to  beasts  be  emphasized 
by  reproductions  from  pictures  by  the  great  artists. 
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Unpublished  Fragments  of  poetry 


1.  Deleted  passages  from  77$ister  Songs77 

2.  Franciscus  Christificatus 

3.  An  Epigram  from  Ecclesiasticus 

4.  The  Wi  se  Man'  s  Answer 

by  Francis  Thompson 


Deleted  passages  from  "Sister  Songs" 

Lines  wherein  Thompson  pays  his  reluctant  respects  to  the 
little  Burmese  idol  that  so  enchanted  Madeline  Meynell.  These 
verses  have  never  been  published  in  any  form,  and  therefore  are 
known  only  to  those  who  have  seen  the  original  Ms.  or  the 
proof-sheets. 


22 

But  out ,  alack ,  unhappy  me! 

For  1  have  a  rival , 

A  rival  from  the  ancestral  East. 

Never  such  a  rival 

Heard  I  that  a  human 

Heart  for  its  trial 

Was  sent  by  the  spawning  East 

Out  of  her  crew  l 

Never  did  such  a  rival 

Teach  a  lover  sighing, 

Never  such  a  suitor 
Man  yet  knew  ! 

A  wooden  Burmese  idol, 

In  passing  favour  held; 

To  whom  the  dusky  knees  have  kneeled, 
( A  bominable  rival  l 
I  am  glad  he  has  lost  his  bell.) 

A  wry-mouthed  idol, 
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A  lurdane  Burmese  idol, 

Most  grisly  and  gruesome, 

Most  hideous  of  hue** 

23 

**  This  line,  probably,  should  go  above  “23”;  but  F.  T.  did  not  change  it  on  the 
proofs — possibly  because  he  cut  out  the  whole  passage. 

Ah,  had  the  gods  but  made  me, 

But  made  me,  but  made  me, 

A  wooden  Burmese  idol, 

Most  hideous  and  rueful, 

Most  dreadful  to  view  I 

Then  small  lips  would  sue  to  me, 

And  small  hands  coy  me, 

Aud  small  mouths  call  me  “Beautiful” — 

Sweet  little  toyersl 
Sweet  woers  to  wool 

O  lurdane  Burmese  idol !  no  voice  can  you  upraise 
To  Sylvia,  O  Sylvia,  her  feat,  sweet  ways  l 
Within  your  veins  no  holiday 
Pricks  you  on,  this  vernal  day, 

To  syllable  to  Sylvia : 

Though  all  the  birds  on  branches  lave  their  mouths  with  May, 
You  will  not  bear  this  burthen, 

For  singing  to  Sylvia  1 

(All  the  above  comes  between  lines  341-342  in  the  poem. 
Then,  in  the  proofs,  come  the  published  lines  342-366.  These 
unpublished  lines  follow: 

25 

“I  bid  all  my  children  companion  voices  raise 
To  Sylvia,  their  Sylvia,  her  sweet,  feat  ways ; 
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Their  lovesome  labours  lay  away , 

And  trick  them  out  in  holiday , 

For  syllabling  to  Sylvia; 

While  all  my  birds  on  branches  lave  their  mouths  with  May, 

And  burthens  bring  of  welcome, 

For  singing  to  Sylvia. 

II 

uBut  for  that  lurdane  idol, 

To  Burmah  1  doom  him, 

Back  to  his  land  of  chrysoberyl  and  jade, 

Topaz  and  amber ; 

Where  swelter  in  Magoung 
The  clusters  swart,  or  on  the  mountained  marble 
Moil,  or  in  aurate  waters ; 

Burman,  Panthay,  and  Shan. 

There  may  him  round  environ 
Brown  faces  glooming, 

With  all  their  snaky  silken  swathe. 

26 

Of  hues  in  zig-zag  banded: 

That  in  Pegu 

Worship  their  monstrous  god,  enthronised,  carven, 

Cowled  Naga-Rajah ; 

Or  where  Tartarian  strook  Pagan!1 
Line  367  follows,  as  in  the  published  poem. 
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Franciscus  Christif icatus 


(Published  only  in  the  Franciscan  Annals,  October,  1893). 
A  Pantasaph  Mss. 

Thiej  that  hast  leaped  Heaven's  star-spiked  wall  l 

Christ's  exultant  bacchanal  l 

Wine  smears  on  thy  hand  and  foot 

Of  the  Vine  that  struck  its  root 

Deep  in  virgin  soil,  and  was 

Trained  against  the  reared  Cross ; 

Nay,  thy  very  side  its  stain 
Hath,  to  make  it  redly  plain 
How  in  the  wassail  quaffed  full  part 
That  flown  vintager,  thy  heart. 

Christ  in  blood  stamps  Himself  afresh 
On  thy  V eronica-veil  of  flesh. 
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Lovers,  looking  with  amaze  on 

Each  other ,  would  be  that  they  gaze  on; 

So  for  man's  love  God  would  be 
Man,  and  man  for  His  love  He : — 

What  God  in  Christ,  man  has  in  thee. 

God  gazed  on  man,  and  grew  embodied, 
Thou,  on  Him  gazing,  turnst  engodded ! 

But  though  He  hold  thy  brow’s  spread  tent 
His  little  Heaven  above  Him  bent, 

The  sceptring  reed  suffices  THEE, 

Which  smote  Him  into  sovereignty. 

Thou  who  thoughtest  thee  too  low 
For  His  priest,  thou  shalt  not  so 
’Scape  Him,  and  unpriested  go  l 
In  thy  hand  thou  wouldst  not  hold  Him, 

In  thy  flesh  thou  shalt  enfold  Him ; 

Bread  wouldst  not  change  to  Him — ah,  see ! 
How  He  doth  change  Himself  to  thee  l 
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An  Epigram  from  Ecclesiasticus 


Two  silent  men :  the  one ,  ’tis  said,  a  fool, 

The  other,  wise  as  ever  taught  in  school. 

Call  fool  the  wise,  who  hides  his  wisdom  wholly 
Call  wise  the  fool,  for  he  but  hides  his  folly 
( Call  fool  the  wise  who  ( hideth  his  wisdom  wholly 

(  hides 

( Call  wise  the  fool,  for  he  ( concealeth  )  folly. 

(conceals  his) 
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The  Wise  Man’s  Answer 


Ah,  Son  of  Sirachl  Wisdom  to  display 
To  fool,  is  to  be  greater  fool  than  they  l 

(Ah,  Son  of  Sirachl  he  who  does)  display 

doth) 

(Wisdom  to  fools,  is  (even  more  fool)  than  they  l 

(greater  fool) 
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Like  the  sign,  ever,  which  the  Israelite 
Did  desertwards  illume, 

Thy  heart,  through  day  or  gloom, 

Shall  go  before  thee  with  unquailing  light. 

These  four  lines,  as  changed  by  Francis  Thompson,  were 
increased  to  the  seven  published  lines,  360-367,  of  Sister-Songs, 
the  First  Part. 
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Letters  by  and  about  Thompson 
Random  frasments  of  prose 


Dear  Mr.  Lane, 

I  have  to  ask  your  pardon  for  my  delay  in  replying  to  you ; 
but  I  have  not  been  and  am  not  well.  I  duly  received  the  ad¬ 
vanced  copy  of  my  book,  with  the  format  of  which  I  am  satisfied. 
There  are  two  errors  of  punctuation  (one  an  unfortunate  error) 
and  a  dropped  capital  at  the  beginning  of  a  line,  which  ought  to 
be  corrected  before  you  go  to  press  with  any  further  edition. 

I  am  surprised  to  hear  you  say  that  you  have  no  agreement 
with  me  about  the  book.  An  agreement  was  forwarded  me  to 
sign  on  May  25:1  signed  and  sent  it  to  you  on  the  day  that  I 
received  it;  which  I  presume  would  be  May  26.  I  have  the 
duplicate  of  that  agreement,  and  I  enclose  you  the  letter  which 
I  received  with  it.  But  as  there  is  only  one  point  in  which  I 
see  any  material  difference  between  the  two  agreements,  I  sign 
the  one  you  have  now  sent  me,  rather  than  put  you  to  further 
delay.  That  one  point  is,  that  the  other  agreement  allowed  me 
six  gratis;  this  one  allows  me  none  beyond  the  one  you  have 
already  sent  me.  Now,  I  have  no  personal  occasion  for  so  many 
as  6;  but  I  should  have  liked  two  more  copies,  or  at  any  rate 
one  more,  which  I  desire  to  send  to  Mr.  Patmore  with  a  personal 
inscription  in  my  own  writing.  I  leave  this  matter,  however,  to 
what  you  consider  fair  and  courteous. 

What  you  say  about  the  probable  sale  of  the  book  does  not 
take  me  by  surprise.  I  am  not  a  business  man,  but  my  own  judg¬ 
ment  was  against  the  public  printing  of  the  poem  until  I  had  a 
more  assured  position  as  a  writer;  though  the  Meynells,  and  I 
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understood  you,  thought  otherwise.  Consequently,  I  had  already 
considered  the  advisability  of  following  it  by  a  collection  of  new 
poems,  which  I  have  already  commenced  to  revise  for  that  pur¬ 
pose.  I  am  happy  to  find  that  your  opinion  coincides  with  mine. 

I  have  just  seen  LeGallienne’s  notice.  He  hits  the  central 
defect  of  the  Second  Part  very  accurately.  I  shall  desire  to  put 
the  new  volume  in  your  hands  as  soon  as  possible:  but  there  is 
much  revision  to  be  done,  and  my  health  at  present  allows  me  but 
fitful  ability  to  work  at  it. 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

Francis  Thompson. 


To  Coventry  Patmore, 

This  book  has  nothing  worthy  of 
the  receiver,  nor  altogether  of  the  sender ;  and  except  you  regard 
it  for  the  poet’s  sake,  you  cannot  truly  care  for  the  poems: 
since  what  pleases  me  but  ill,  may  not  well  please  you.  Yet  see¬ 
ing  its  many  pages,  nothing  in  them  memorable,  and  minded  that 
at  least  one  should  be  inscribed  with  something  great;  and  that 
where  all  else  is  mortal  and  for  oblivion,  this  should  have  been 
somewhat  diuturnal  and  imperishing:  therefore  I  set  here  your 
Name. 

Francis  Thompson. 

July  10th,  1895. 
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[According  to  y  D.  M.,  American  “quick-lunch”  bars  are  to  be 
started  in  London.  The  customers  will  serve  themselves,  while  on 

wait  on 

certain  days  y  manager  will  distribute  among  them  gold  watches 
&  other  souveniers]. 

A  fragment  from  the  note  book  of  Francis  Thompson. 

A  Tick-Lunch. 


“We  all  are  but  cold  suitors ;  let  us  move  where  it  is  warm¬ 
est.”  (Of  Church-praying  Herbert.) 

Unpublished  letter  from  Wilfred  Meynell  to  John  Lane : 

47  Palace  Court  W. 

7  Sept  ’97 

My  Dear  Lane, 

The  Poet  has  been  here  nearly  every  evening  since  last  Mon¬ 
day,  hoping  to  find  something  for  him  from  you. 

Cannot  you  let  your  clerk  send  him  the  accounts  made  up 
for  each  six  months,  instead  of  having  18  months  or  so  lumped 
together  as  in  those  already  supplied  ? 

When  your  clerk  goes  into  the  matter  in  this  detail,  the 
Poet  believes  that  he  will  easily  find  out  a  serious  error  in  the 
amount  of  sales  already  reported. 

It  is  very  hard  on  the  Poet  to  keep  him  waiting  so  long,  or 
you  may  be  sure  I  would  not  bother  you. 

Believe  me 

Always  truly  yours 

Wilfrid  Meynell. 
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A  good  illustration  of  Mr.  Meynell’s  solicitude  on  behalf  of 
Francis  Thompson.  Thompson  had  to  wait  as  long  as  18  months 
for  royalty  statements,  which,  according  to  Everard  Meynell, 
sometimes  totalled  the  munificent  sum  of  5/1 1,  or  $1.48. 

Excerpts  from:  “Poems  by  Isaac  Rosenberg.  Selected  and 
Edited  by  Gordon  Bottomly.  With  an  Introductory  Memoir 
by  Lawrence  Binyon.  William  Heinemann:  London.  1922.” 

From  Binyon’s  Memoir : 

He  (Rosenberg)  went  in  to  tell  me  of  his  admirations, 
Rossetti  coming  first  for  him  among  modern  artists.  He  had 
seen  very  little  of  early  Italian  art,  but  divined  that  theirs  was 
the  type  of  art  which  he  thought  the  only  kind  worth  having — 
“expression  through  passionate  colour  and  definite  design” — not 
“a  moment  frozen  on  to  canvas,”  but  “the  spontaneity  of  un¬ 
selfconscious  and  child-like  nature — infinity  of  suggestion — that 
is  as  much  part  and  voice  of  the  artist’s  soul  as  the  song  to  the 
bird.”  As  to  modern  poets,  they  were  “difficult  to  get  hold  of” 
(their  volumes  being  expensive),  but  he  had  an  immense  admi¬ 
ration  for  Francis  Thompson — “that  is  the  sort  of  poetry  that 
appeals  most  to  me.” 

From  a  letter  to  a  friend : 

\ 

“We  acknowledge  the  poetry  in  subjects  not  generally  taken 
as  material,  but  I  think  we  all  (at  least  I  do)  prefer  the  poetical 
subject — ‘Kubla  Khan,’  ‘The  Mistress  of  Vision/  ‘Dream- 
Tryst/ — poe,  Verlaine.  Here  feeling  is  separated  from  intellect ; 
our  senses  are  not  interfered  with  by  what  we  know  of  facts ;  we 
know  infinity  through  melody.” 

From  another  letter : 
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“I  believe  that  all  poets  who  are  personal  see  things 
genuinely — have  their  place.  One  needn’t  be  a  Shakespeare  and 
yet  be  quite  as  interesting.  I  have  moods  when  Rosetti  satisfies 
me  more  than  Shakespeare,  and  I  am  sure  I  have  enjoyed  some 
things  of  Francis  Thompson  more  than  the  best  of  Shakespeare. 
Yet  I  never  meant  to  go  as  high  as  these.  I  know  I’ve  come 
across  things  by  people  of  far  inferior  vision  that  were  as  im¬ 
portant  in  their  results  to  me.” 

(This  letter  was  written  in  1914;  he  was  killed  in  action 
April  1,  1918.) 
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Compliments  of 

A  FRIEND  • 

The  Largest  and  Most  Beautiful 

SUB  T  U  R  R  I 

Ever  Published 
'IS  NOW  READY 
A  Few  Copies  Are  Still  Available 

Write  to: 

Marc  Lewis,  Editor,  Boston  College, 
Chestnut  Hill,  Mass. 
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Compliments  of 

David  H.  Fulton 

u 

10  Tremont  Street 
Boston 


LOWRY 

Optician^ 

SEVEN  BOYLSTON  STREET 
HARVARD  SQUARE 


We  will  serve  you  in  many 
useful  ways.  Eyeglass  adjust¬ 
ment  so  necessary  to  perfect 
vision.  Oculists’  prescriptions 
accurately  filled  and  files  main¬ 
tained  for  quick  adjustment. 


C.  H.  Huerth  F.  D.  Rice  J.  F.  Huerth 

Huerth  &  Huerth 

furriers 

Bigelow  Kennard  Building  (Third  Floor) 

12  West  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Tel.  HANcock  5086-5087 
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^Mention  of  The  Stylus  is  the  best 
possible  introduction  to  our  advertisers. 


Send  it  by  *<5 ruck ~ 

SPEED  -  SAFETY 

Motor  Truck  Club  of  Massachusetts 

U 

80  Federal  Street  Boston 

MWOWPMT 


o  Stylus  leaders: 

If  you  like  the  way  the  Stylus  is  printed, 
send  us  your  own  printing. 

E.  L.  Grimes  Printing  Company 
368  Congress  Street,  Boston 
Liberty  33 SS -3356 
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Arabem#  of  Notr?  lamp 

Roxbury,  Mass. 

(TWO 

CONDUCTED  by  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame  of  Namur. 

A  Select  Boarding  School  for  Girls.  Primary,  Inter¬ 
mediate,  and  Academic  Departments.  Special  facilities 
for  the  study  of  Music  and  Art. 

AIMS: — Physical  Health;  Solid  Knowledge;  Cultured 
Manners;  Thorough  Moral  and  Religious  Training. 

Classes  for  Boys:  Primary  and  Grammar  Grades 
Address:  THE  SISTER  SUPERIOR. 


Studio  of 

LEONARD  S.  WHALEN,  A.  M. 

Reliable  Voice  Training 

COACHING  FOR  CHURCH,  CONCERT,  RADIO 

Teacher  of  Alice  O’Leary,  Winner  of  Paul  Whiteman  Boston  Radio  Audition 
Instruction  in  Organizing  and  Directing  Liturgical  Choir  Work 

MON.  —  WED.  —  SAT. 

507  PIERCE  BLDG.  .  .  .  COPLEY  SQUARE 
Telephone:  KENmore  7675 
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BIGELOW 

KENNARV 

Jewelers  and  Silversmiths 
Since  1830 


of  an  ALL-PROOF  SPORTS  WATCH 

is  always  a  sensible  and  useful  remembrance  in 
these  days  when  nearly  everybody  is  a  devotee  of 
sports  in  some  form.  This  watch  is  a  wonder  — 
accurate,  dependable,  WATERPROOF.  It  is 
built  to  “take”  shocks  and  has  a  new  kind  of 
unbreakable  crystal.  Nothing  like  it  for  all-year- 
around  Sports  use. 


WEST  STREET  at  WASHINGTON  •  BOSTON 


Jr 

—  what  it  means 
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©  1934,  Liccett  & 
Mybrs  Tobacco  Co 


—  to  store 
70  million  dollar} 
worth  of  tobacco 

—  4%  mites  of  warehouses 

Everything  that  Science  knows  about  is 
used  in  making  Chesterfields. 

One  thing  we  do  is  to  buy  mild,  ripe  to¬ 
baccos  and  then  lock  up  these  tobaccos  in 
modern  storage  warehouses  to  age  and  mel¬ 
low  like  rare  wines. 

It  takes  about  3  years  to  age  the  tobaccos 
for  your  Chesterfield,  for  Time  does  some¬ 
thing  to  tobacco  that  neither  man  nor  ma¬ 
chine  can  do. 

It  means  something  to  keep  70  million 
dollars  worth  of  tobacco  in  storage.  It  means 
just  this: 

We  do  everything  possible  to  make 
Chesterfield  the  cigarette  that's  milder , 
the  cigarette  that  tastes  better . 


the  cigarette  that’s  MILDER 
the  cigarette  that  TASTES  BETTER 


